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have been subjected to rather careful study by experts. The result is 
a statement regarding tones in Ebo. Some changes are made in his 
earlier views of the matter; there are more tones in these languages 
than he at first believed, but he is in doubt as to how many must be 
recognized. The volumes are published and distributed by the Gov- 
ernment of Nigeria, which deserves credit for its encouragement of anthro- 
pological study. 

Frederick Starr 

Specimens of Languages from Southern Nigeria. Northcote W.Thomas. 

London: Harrison and Sons, 1914. 8°, pp. 143. 

Also by Mr Thomas and distributed by the Government of Nigeria 
is this-volume of specimens of languages. For the most part the matter 
is arranged in tables, 151 numbered words or phrases being given in 
fifty different languages or dialects. The matter is varied and of varying 
value; its arrangement is rather confused and disorderly. The material 
will however prove useful in fixing linguistic forms and in tracing rela- 
tionships. 

Frederick Starr 

The Languages of West Africa. Frederick William Hugh Migeod. 

London: Kegan Paul, French, Trubner and Co., 191 1, 1913. 2 vols. 

8°, pp. vm, 373; ix, 436. (Price 35 shillings.) 

No more important book regarding African languages has appeared 
than Migeod's Languages of West Africa. As a transport officer, the 
author has spent years upon the west coast and has an actual practical 
knowledge of several of the more important languages within his district. 
He estimates the number of languages spoken within the area of his in- 
vestigation at four hundred, and his book is devoted to a comparative 
study of some of these. The work represents an astonishing industry 
and an unusual independence in thought and method. The plain and 
simple statement of some of the difficulties he has met is not the least 
important part of the book. Few persons realize the fundamental 
difference in operation between, the negro and European minds, — nay 
between the mental operations of African and African. This difference 
renders the gathering of vocabularies and specimens of languages a 
difficult and uncertain task. It is doubtful whether most of the vocabu- 
laries collected by travelers and questionnaire workers have any value. 
Among the difficulties in the study of African languages one of the most 
immediate lies in the phonology. Not only are there strange sounds in 



